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SOURCE BOOK OF 
CREATIVE ART IDEAS 
FOR THE CLASSROOM 





NOW 
$150 


Now, the limited supply 
lasts, here is your opportunity to 
receive the second annual edition 
of “18 Living Art Ideas” at a spe- 


A $2.50 
VALUE 





while 


cial low, low price. Compiled by 
the editors of ARTS AND AC- 
rIVITIES, “18 Living Art Ideas” 
is a storehouse of art activities to 
help you keep your art program 
alive and up-to-date. 
has 


Every idea 

the 
exper- 
iences used successfully by promi- 
nent 


been teacher-tested 


best of actual classroom 
Here are ar- 
ticles that show you how a simple 
material like string is effectively 


art educators. 


used for print-making how 
children learn to make unusual 


mobiles with leaves . . . how to use 
plastics in your art program. You'll 
find these and many more original 
art activities to put to use immed- 


iately. For use in elementary, 
junior and senior high school 
classes. Act now order your 


copy today while the supply lasts! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
8150 N. Central Park Ave. 
Skokie, Illinois 


Please send me a copy of “18 Living 
Art Ideas" at once. $1.50 enclosed to be | 
refunded if not completely satisfied. 


Name_ 


Address 


City__ -Zone___ State_ 


Special quantity discount on purchase of 5 
or mere copies. Rates on request. | 
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The new small dispenser package of two- 
sided adhesive in tape form should prove 
ideal for such school mounting 
seasonal room displays, posting memos, bul- 
letins and decorating grade school rooms 
with your pupils’ paperwork or cutouts. Sell- 
ing for 49 cents, the small package holds 18 
feet of a ‘44-inch adhesive strip on a *4-inch 
carrier strip. This provides \%-inch for the 
exclusive finger-lift edge for easy removal of 
carrier paper. You can find out more about 
this product from the Chicago manufacturer 
by writing No. 234 on your Inquiry card. 


uses as 


You will introduce a new art experience 
for your pupils with the sponge printing sets 
hat are now available. The new medium can 
he used for designing fabrics, gift wrappings, 





Be Mims Seemms Pern 


name cards, tallies, designs on curved objects, 
mirrors and windows. By simply pressing 
the you discover a new, 
exciting method of repeat printing that works 
on any surface, curved or flat, and produces 
sparkling effects when sprinkled with glitter. 
Additional information will be sent to you 
if yeu write No. 233 on your Inquiry Card. 


down on sponge, 


You will find the crafts catalog of a mid- 
western manufacturer enlightening in the 
treatment of such subjects as plastic palette 
trays and water color cups, Oriental lacquers, 
and transparencies. Boxes, trays, baskets and 
jewelry are described and priced along with 
a variety of other items. A copy of the cata- 
log can be yours without charge, if you will 
write No. 235 on your Inquiry Card. 


A new prism-tank set consists of an in- 
structional handbook and complete materials 
for activities in prism science and mathe- 
matics for junior and senior high school 
classrooms. The 64-page handbook is a guide 
for both science and math, covering 70 class- 
room activities and experiments dealing with 
reflection, refraction, dispersion, and prism- 
math. The set comes in a colorful package 
that is designed to serve both classroom use 
and storage. You can secure more inform- 
ation by writing No. 236 on your Inquiry 
Card. 


You can make the maximum use of lim- 
ited school space with the Moduwall Space 
Divider which rotates from the wall in a 
180-degree arc, so that space can be divided 
to allow for large group instruction, small 
group instruction or independent study. The 
new divider also provides more display area 


for school study materials. 
will be sent if you write No. 237 on your I 
quiry Card. 


A 24-page catalog on ceramics contains 
wide range of potter’s wheels, spray booth 
ball mills, jars, damp and dry cabinets plu 
a comprehensive selection of quality tool 
All items are described and illustrated an 
a copy will be sent to you free. 
write No. 238 on your Inquiry Card. 


Simp! 


A time-saving convenience you won't wal 
to be without is a peel-off cement that allow 
paper to stick and re-stick again and agai: 
After the cement is brushed on one surfac 
and let dry it will stick over and over agai: 
Papers peel off cleanly from bulletin board 
blackboards and other display areas. Ge 
your copy of the manufacturer's free catalo 
by writing No. 239 on your Inquiry Card. 


An attractive new box has been designe 
for a popular brand of charcoal 
An appealing color 
scheme of aqua, 
green and black in 
a contemporary for- 


pencil: 


mat is bound to 
catch the eye of 
those students who 


use charcoal pencils 
in their daily work. 
These pencils are made of finely groun 
materials which assure a smooth performance: 
on all surfaces. They are available in thre 
grades, soft, medium, and hard, to meet every 
sketching and layout need. Write No. 24 
on your Inquiry Card for further information 


Your pupils will save time and avoid 
dusty mess if their classroom is equippe 
with the new electric pencil sharpener. Point: 
can be dialed from fine to broad, and wher 
the point is sharpened, an automatic indi 
cator lights up. The shavings receptacle i 
easily removed for cleaning. Detailed in 
formation will be furnished if you write No 
241 on your Inquiry Card. 


The current revival of batik (the ancient 
craft of hand-dyeing on silk) owes much t 





the re-discovery of the simple, inexpensive 
steps required for quality results. A free 
illustrated catalog pointing out its suitability 
for classroom use (continued on page 41) 
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EXTEND YOUR PRESENT SUBSCRIPTION 
AT SAVINGS OF $2.00 and $4.00... 




































Because many subscribers, like yourself, renew thei 
subscription again and again — year alter yea we have 
established special savings privileges for you. 

Here is your opportunity to save up to 22°) from the regular 
subscription rate. As a yearly subscriber, vou can extend your 
present subscription one more year for only $4.00 instead 
of the regular $6.00 rate... or, for two more years for $8.00 





instead of $12.00. By renewing now, you not only save us 


oe extra bookkeeping expense (a saving we pass on to you) 
red but you're assured of uninterrupted service for the next two on 
ony three years depending on your extension selection. ‘Take advantage 
8 of this money-saving offer now! Simply indicate on the 
coupon below whether you wish to extend your present ARTS AND 
1 ACTIVITIES subscription one more year or two more years, 
“4 then fill in your name and address and mail today! 
her 
adi 


in ACT NOW! 


pail FILL IN COUPON BELOW AND MAIL TODAY! 


1 te 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES AA-12 
8150 N. Central Park Avenue 
Skokie, Illinois 


Please extend my present ARTS AND ACTIVITIES subscription 


[] one more year for only $4 (You save $2) 
[|] two more years for only $8 (You save $4) 


ACTIVIT! S 
x 





| Name 
; School 
_ po} Address 
sive i 
om a ae aeae Zone__ State —. 
lity 
41) , [] Payment enclosed [] Bill me C) Bill my school 
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A Christmas Art Project b ry The Children 
of The Shriners Hospital for Crippled Children 


The holiday season was drawing near and an idea 
was needed Jr a display at the annual Christmas ex- 
hibit. Bac year art departments _from the Portland 


Public Schools are invited to enter” Christmas theme’ 
art work, 
An ‘dea was suggested to design a scroll with the 


SOng “O Little Town of Bethlehem” lettered in Italic 
script and t create the town itself in miniature from 
the blocks of wood. 


The children at the hospital -many of them bed 


pationts amd in casts - were delighted with the project 
chosen. A seventh grade student, well ady in the 
writing of Stalic Script, undertook the project of 
lettering and drawing the lines and notes of the song. 
The most difficult problem was determining the size 
of the lettering which had to relate to the buildings. 
it was fou that the size of the toy town deter 
mined the length of the lime. 

Information was sought from books on the Near 
East to learn about the architecture and color of 
the litte town of Bethichem. The properties depart: 
ment provided many small blocks of wood for the 
buildings. The first and second grade children en 
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joyed, ummensely, just playing with the blocks o 
sd The shivd and ‘cok grade pupils an 
for blocks of wood which would make some of 
the simpler buildings needed. Then they drew the 
windows and doors of the buildings and later paint? 
cd them. Some of the older children- grades six, 
seven amd eight, participated iw building, age 4 
and painting the involved mosques, minarets 

other elaborate structures. { 

The children who participated im this project de’ 
rived much enjoyment satisfaction and the end 
result was most rewarding t everyone, 

Marie-Louise Mebyin 
Teacher of Art and Crafts 
Shriners Hospital for Croppled 


Chilaren 


Portland Public Schools 
Portland, Orggon 





















By W. DOUGLAS 
HARTLEY 
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... it is obvious that in spite of the tininess of our terra cotta figures they’ 


have a quality of the colossus which has nothing to do with height. . .’ 


It was all there: a dusty village. the hills beyond. the flocks, a dog running down th 
road, a stable, the kneeling Magi and a tiny crib. A pig nibbled on a bush. A thirst 
camel drank at the well. A sheep rested on a hill as a shepherd watched. It was Beth 
lehem, breathlessly real and unbelievably dramatic. 


The camels, dogs. shepherds and houses were clay. modeled on a Lilliputian scale an 
fired in a kiln. And there’s the rub! Perhaps our scale is open to criticism. for ou 
human figures come no larger than two inches tall. 


\rt educators are continually striving for bigness. For years teachers of art have sough 
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much 
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the larger image and a wider, grander scope. It has become almost axiomatic: that which 
is small is necessarily bad. Here I am, the teacher, admitting this heresy: the creation 
of scores of minuscule figures. Small? So small, in fact, a flock of sheep could be held 
in the cup of two hands. 

Heresy ? 

If the Persian miniatures and the medieval manuscript illuminations with their dwarf 
proportions are art, then the question comes up whether smallness is always an evil 
and whether bigness is always de rigueur. In any case, we had no choice about size. 


If we were to carry out our plan to recreate Bethlehem on the night of the Nativity, we 
could not work large without spreading the scene over a couple of acres. All the space 


we had was the top of a moderately large table. On this we hoped to put a village, the 
hills, the flocks, the manger and numerous kings, shepherds, village folk and animals of 
various kinds. 


Planning and making village bring about rare achievement: cooperative group work among 
all members of several classes of children. Example of remote control or long-distance 
cooperation occurs when one class asks art teacher to relay message to later class: ‘We 
need more sheep and be sure they don't look like dogs. We have plenty of them already!"’ 
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Various lighting played on scene effectively demonstrates for children that sculpture must be vaild from 
all vantage points. Grandeur, dignity and sensitivity of tiny figures amaze even creators of village. 


Chicken wire is used to form terrain of miniature Bethlehem. Old rags dipped in liquid molding plaster 
are draped over the wire shapes to ‘‘fix'’ them permanently. Entire landscape weighs only a few pounds. 
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Buildings, animals and figures are bisque-fired clay painted with poster color. The fact 
that all characters can be moved at will gives endless flexibility, drama to scene. 


So we worked small. On the basis of the area we would fill, a human figure could not 
stand more than two inches high. Therefore. a sheep must be smaller than a human and 
a camel larger. Otherwise we would have sheep with pituitary problems. dogs in the scale 


of paleolithic monsters and human beings ranging in size from circus dwarfs to Goliaths. 


So we were arbitrary. Now we can survey the damage. 

We see no frustration. On the other hand we must admit that an extraordinary fascina- 
tion bloomed while the children worked with the tiny clay figures. While we do not 
recommend that an about-face be inaugurated in art education, neither do we believe that 
an occasional lapse to a small scale will throw art education back any appreciable amount. 
And in retrospect it is obvious that in spite of the tininess of our terra cotta figures. many 
if not all of them have a certain quality of the colossus which has nothing at all to do 
with height in inches. A figure can be sculptural and massive in miniature just as a ten- 
foot sculpture can in reality be puny and picayunish in its conception. 

In fact, we are still amazed at the dignity these small figures have. Dignity--and grandeur, 
tenderness and sensitivity. And now we plan. from time to time. to revert to the smaller 


image--just to help us keep our perspective. . 
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Magazines created by modern color printing processes become reservoirs of art material for cuttin; iF 


out and cutting up. End result may be mosaic or “painting”, glorious in color, texture and concep. il 
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Sometimes it seems that art teachers are more familiz: lew 


with scrap or “found” materials than they are with th» )) \ | 
so-called “legitimate” school art supplies. Certainly w > | 
should have an adequate supply of art materials bit |) 4 
we shouldn’t overlook the value of scrap materiel . 
They may heighten sensibilities in a way that seldo:: a. 
happens with traditional supplies. a 
Discovery, inventiveness and adaptation come into pla 

if found materials are handled correctly. This als» 
occurs with formal material of course but most studens +) | 
tend to approach them in a traditional manner, therel 
lessening the chances for sensory development. R 


Coming for 
Christmas— 


UTUPS! 





By EARL J. HOOKS 


Art Helping Teacher 
Daniel Hale Williams and 
Charles Drew Schools 
Gary, Indiana 
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ap or found materials, in a correctly motivated activ- 
promote creativity because these materials point up 
stages of sensory development —in other words, they 
shasize this development. For example. suppose a 
lent wants to engage in an art activity or has a prob- 
to solve. He must discover some material in which 
vork and his subsequent moves will incorporate in- 
tiveness and adaptation in whatever order they may 
necessary for completion of the creative act. 
teachers we must build or accept the student’s desire 
reate or we must present a kind of problem to be 
ed. A concise. methodical project that allows for no 
erimentation destroys the quality of the experience 
sives license to the manufacturers of numbered art 


ontinue to dull the senses of children and adults. 
ldren will discover, invent or adapt any material to 
e a problem or fulfill a desire. Another merit of 


» material is that it demands and intensifies the 
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creative approach. It can’t be handled any other way. 
In a fourth grade class at the Williams Elementary 
School we decided to get colors and textures from cur- 
rent magazines in order to make Christmas pictures. 
We talked about what Christmas meant to us and from 
this conversation came the subject matter. It was gen- 
eral and allowed students their own selectivity. 

We browsed through magazines. selected patches and 
areas. and cut pieces for our pictures. Students were 
They talked 


among themselves about things they had found. They 


free to choose the background paper. 


cut. selected. rejected and exchanged patches of paper. 
Some were able to go right ahead and complete a work 
in two class periods. Others needed a longer time and 
the time was allowed. 

Phe students were very proud of the finished pictures. 
especially when the principal suggested photographing 
several to use as school Christmas cards. a 








A Modern Solution Fo: 


———OTAINED GLASS WINDUWa} 


Students use modern plastic called poly vinyl acetate to recapture beauty, quality of stained 





glass. PVA maintains color intensity, vibration, waver and texture characteristic of old glas:. 


Students begin activity by discussing stained glass craft, design limitations and possibilities, dominant 
colors. They select Gothic, Romanesque or modern window shape before getting down to subject matter. 


F 

















M. .iature window design is painted, blown up, traced onto 
co dboard. Student cuts out areas to be filled with PVA. 


By ROBERT A. REWALT 


Art Instructor 

Parma Senior High School 
Parma, Ohio 

Photographs by Julius G. Sirilo 


One of the art teacher’s most satisfying accomplishments is 
the development of a new approach to an old fine art tech- 
nique. The art of setting stained glass, an old medieval 
craft, has always been a source of inspiration but the actual 
process presents insurmountable difficulties in the high 
school art department. 
In the past I have tried the usual methods of imitating 
stained glass with gelatin, cellophane, plastics, etc. Recent- 
ly. by trial and error my high school art students developed 
an excellent synthetic stained glass using a chemical sub- 
stance known as poly vinyl acetzte. With this synthetic 
polymer they have achieved exceptional success in recap- 
turing all the beauty and charm of old stained glass at a 
nominal cost and at a level easily handled by high school 
rt students. 
ie results obtained with PVA are highly authentic even 
the finest details of color intensity and vibration, waver 
d texture in the glass surfaces and pot-metal bubbles 
iracteristic of actual glass. 
ice this process is relatively new (we have been working 
h PVA less than two years) we are still uncertain of the 
g-range results of this technique. We have discovered 
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To create receptacles for liquid plastic cardboard is stapled 
to wax paper which has been stretched over drawing board. 


and perfected the metheds of mixing and applying colors. 
simulating and securing lead frames and other steps in the 
finishing process. Perfecting these steps was a slow and 
difficult task since we had no past experience to draw from. 
The basic materials necessary are simple and low in cost. 
PVA can be obtained from paint companies in gallon quan- 
tities. This is sufficient to pour many average-size windows 
(22x28-inches). Heavy cardboard y-inch thick or more 
gives the best results as a background. Other materials 
needed are wax paper, cutting tools ( X-acto knives or razor 
blades are the best) and a set of colored inks. 

We found it interesting to pursue the problem as it was 
ectually done by stained glass craftsmen through the ages. 
We discussed the theory of stained glass, stressing its pos- 
The first 
consideration was the architectural style of the window to 
be executed: Gothic, Romanesque, modern, etc. The sub- 
ject matter of the window was contemplated next, since 
designs may vary from traditional figures to modern ab- 
stract. Other fine points of glass design were stressed such 
as color dominance or subordination to obtain the best 
possible results; design principles involved in dividing the 


sibilities and limitations as a design problem. 








Vinyl, ink are mixed to desired intensity. One color at a time is poured into exposed areas and dried. Pointed tool 
assures plastic reaching corners. After pouring, drying all colors, staples, wax paper are removed. Design is matted, 


lead lines, features added with tempera. 


subject into areas separated by lead lines (cames), and 
integrating these lead lines with the design of the window 
to achieve overall unity. 

The following steps show the logical development of the 
stained glass window process from the initial idea to the 
finished product. 

(1) Design: make a small size drawing of the window. 
(2) Color scheme: paint the small drawing with water 
colors to determine the best possible color scheme. 
Blow-up: enlarge the design to full scale size. 
lracing: trace the full scale drawing onto a piece of 
cardboard. 

Cutting: using an \-acto knife or razor blade cut 
around the areas to be filled with PVA. 

Securing: stretch wax paper over a drawing board and 
tack or staple the cardboard securely over it. 
Pouring: mix the colored ink with the vinyl in desired 
proportions. Stir the mixture thoroughly and pour it 
carefully into the exposed areas. Complete one color 


at a time until all the areas are finished. The whole 


process may take from one to seven days depending 
on experience, size of the window and time available. 
Drying: PVA dries in two to eight hours depending 
on the thickness and size of the colored area. 


Warping of wax paper gives ripple effect; stirring vinyl causes bubbles. 


(9) Removing: when the vinyl is dry, lift the tacks or 
staples (long-nose pliers are best for the latter) and 


peel off the wax paper. 
(10) Finishing: paint the lead lines with black tempera, 
then mat or frame the window. 
The following is a list of special effects and helpful hints 
we have discovered from our experience with this technique. 
(1) As the wax paper dries it has a tendency to warp, leav- 
ing a beautiful ripple quality in the vinyl and adding 
to the authenticity of the technique. 
Bubbles occur when vinyl is poured and stirred. With 
practice the amount of bubbling can be controlled. 
Color value and intensity are controlled by the proper- 
tion of ink to vinyl. For the best results run color tests. 
Ink bottles usually have droppers that are ideal fir 
measuring the proportions of ink to vinyl. 


From experience we found that vinyl can be poure | 
into empty Elmer’s glue containers for better pourin : 
and storage. 


Art uses of PVA have been suggested on a college level bi | 
so far as | know have remained undeveloped in high scho« 
The results of our experiments with this polymer have bee ) 
so exciting that we felt it was time to share this techniqu ° 
with other art teachers and students. 
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By CHARLES R. ROSE 


Supervisor 
Elementary Art Education 
Elyria, Ohio, Public Schools 


We all know that Christmas is a time for 
giving and sharing but how many of us 
share our creative Christmas programs 
with other teachers? Have you ever had 
a Christmas Idea Show? Our elementary 





teachers find this an invigorating answer 
to the yearly question, “What'll we do 
for Christmas?” Our answer in_ the 
Elyria city schools would be equally as 
useful in one building as it is in our 18. 
Preparation is fairly simple. The ele- 
mentary art supervisor visits each class- 
room to view the exciting Christmas ac- 
tivities and to photograph the large work 
in color for use as slides for projection. 
She issues written requests for a sample 
piece of some outstanding idea or varia- 


tion on a theme that uses fresh thinking, 

How Does Your a new approach or new material com- 
hinations. These selected pieces are then 

bd labeled, boxed and stored by each build- 
Christmas Garden Grow ? ing principal until the following Novem- 
* ber. After Thanksgiving a call is made 

for the articles and the display is set up 


in some easily accessible central loca- 
tion. The show is announced through the 
superintendent's weekly bulletin, on post- 
ers placed in each building and in an 
article in the local newspaper. 

The exhibit is open for one week from 
noon until five o’clock. All teachers, par- 
ents or others active in children’s work 
are welcome to take notes, project the 
slides, talk over the “how-to” with the art 
supervisor and generally find some fresh- 
ening guides to make their own Christ- 
mas gardens grow just a little greener. ® 


Author shares his city’s excellent an- 
swer to teachers’ perennial ‘‘What'll 
we do for Christmas?"’ Fresh ideas lead 
to stimulating new art activities in 
every classroom. One such idea is tree 
fashioned by Barbara Gilman, eighth- 
grader at Highland Junior High School, 
Medina County, Ohio. She dyed corncobs 
dark green, attached them end-wise on 
horizontal pegs. Bells and baubles hung 
on tree make it real conversation piece. 
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Art supervisor who saw one city’s response to Children’s Art Month concludes: ‘From such worthwhile 


promotion as this, art education will be truly advanced to better understanding in all communities.” 


Our country celebrated its first Children’s Art Month 
throughout March, 1961. Its initiation was sponsored 
by the Crayon, Water Color and Craft Institute and 
endorsed by the National Art Education Association. 


School systems took the occasion to enlist the coopera- 
tion of museums, libraries, department stores and 
churches for city-wide exhibitions of children’s art. 
Newspapers ran full-page stories on local school activ- 
ities and radio and television stations arranged inter- 
views and hour-long programs. The celebration even 
extended to a school on an air force base in Reykjavik, 
Iceland. 


Typical of what happened in many school systems 
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By MARY~P. TEMPLE 


Supervisor of Art Education 
Houston, Texas, Independent School District 


during Children’s Art Month were our experiences in 
Houston. During the month of March, 200 music- 
inspired paintings were hung in the Music Hall in 
an exhibit sponsored by the Contemporary Arts 
Association and the Houston Symphony Society. The 
Houston schools took the opportunity to coordinate 
Children’s Art Month and the International Exchange 
of children’s art work. The Museum of Fine Arts 
housed an exhibit of Easter art and 1000 members 
of the Texas State Teachers Association watched chil- 
dren of all grade levels demonstrating various creative 
ways of painting. 

A few of the aspects of Houston’s celebration of Chil- 
dren’s Art Month are detailed on the following pages. 























TEACHERS 
WATCH 
CHILDREN 
GROW 
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During Children’s Art Month more than 
1000 teachers saw the sequence of art ex- 
periences from kindergarten through high 
hool demonstrated by the children them- 
Ives. 

a special meeting of the Texas State 
achers Association students on all grade 
vels from elementary, junior and senior 
zh schools demonstrated the use of paint 
many creative ways—on paper, wood and 
th—and with other mixed media. The 
ichers saw craft work in process and orig- 
il ideas for bulletin boards and other dis- 
iys were exhibited. 
is “painting festival” was one of the 

-= rh spots of Children’s Art Month in Hous- 
er . as well as for teachers attending the Art 


tion meeting. 


» afternoon during Children’s Art Month, Cornelius 
nentary School, Houston, Texas, housed ‘‘festival 
painting’’ demonstrations of art by kindergarten 
ough twelfth grade students. (1) Third-graders work 
»m paintings to mosaics. (2) Junior high girls ex- 
riment with mixed media. (3) Senior high students 
monstrate expressive painting and (4) silkscreen. 
























EASTER ART EXHIBIT 


5 Trea More than 325 outstanding examples of art and craft work 3 
on Easter themes were displayed in the junior gallery of 
*; ay the Houston Museum of Fine Arts during Children’s Art 
= cA 


Month. The exhibited works of art. on themes concerning 
Holy Week, related religious subjects and the coming of 
the spring season, were selected from 2000 entries sub- 
mitted by high school students in the Gulf Coast area. 


Sponsored by the museum and the Houston Post, the show 
displayed a wide variety of media and interpretations. They 
included wire and glass sculpture, stitchery, water color, 
ceramics, tempera, collage, mosaics, prints, tapestry, wood 
carving, pastels, crayons and inks. 


nN 


Designation of March as Children's Art Month ‘2 
leads to Easter, spring as art themes. These ee | 
are three examples from Houston's Easter Art 
Exhibit: (1) “The Open Tomb”, painting by 
Robert Leonard; (2) “Girl in the Garden” in 
stitchery by Denise Huck; (3) “Waterbird in 
the Spring’, metal sculpture by Bill Talbott. 
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COORDINATION WITH 
INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE | 
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\rt classes in Houston’s junior and 


t 


nior high schools participated in an 
ven house at the Junior Red Cross head- 
iarters on two afternoons during Chil- 
en’s Art Month. For exhibit during 
is event students painted some aspect 
the American living. They took sub- 
‘t matter from activities of school. 
me and community, picturing work, 


reation and personal experiences in 
life of American teen-agers. 
part of the International Exchange 
msored jointly by the American 
ior Red Cross and the National Art 
ucation Association, several of these 





wings and paintings were sent to 
ing people in other countries who 
iprocate by sending paintings of their 
1 to the United States. The basic pur- 
e of the International Exchange pro- 
m is to lead young people in America 
xamine and appreciate the American 

of life and to help young people 





oad gain a better understanding of 
country, 
: important that the pictures be repre 
tative of the best in teen-age art and 
ue expression of clearly stated ideas. 
this end a national committee care- 
ly screens all paintings before they 
abroad. The NAEA and the Amer- 
in Junior Red Cross have appointed 
rs. Grace Smith. Director of Art Edu- 
tion for Houston’s Public Schools, to 
rve on this committee. 


f 


uldren’s Art Month comes up again in 
arch, 1962. Information on how you 
nay take an active part is available from 
the Crayon. Water Color and Craft In- 
stitute, 420 Lexington Avenue. New York 
City. The Institute asks that you enclose 
a self-addressed stamped envelope, and 
write immediately. The second Chil- 
dren’s Art Month is not far away. « 





) Of “Sunday Afternoon", Carrell Grant says 
A group of children visit a park on a summer 
fternoon with families and friends."’ (2) “Man 
it Work" by Jack Manicalso: ‘This worker is 
ollecting trash in his truck. This helps to keep 
’e streets clean."’ (3) ‘Houston, Texas, U. S. A." 
y Mike Williams: ‘The city is growing and 
2w tall buildings called skyscrapers are ap- 
earing in great numbers.’ Exchange of art 

' th foreign countries helps children study 

ae merican way of life, describe it for others. 
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Pietro Perugino was one of those highly successful painters 


of the Italian Renaissance who needed a large staff of skilled 
assistants to help him produce the many commissions he re- 
ceived. His rather sweet and devcut religious paintings 
were highly admired and commanded great respect. 

Painting presented no special problems for Perugino. Hav- 
ing solved the mysteries of perspective drawing so that he 
could achieve a sense of space in his paintings and having 
learned how to avoid the stiffness of figures so often seen in 
the work of earlier masters, Perugino attained an unusual 
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success during his lifetime. He lived from c. 1450 to 152 
The Vativity reproduced on the accompanying page is typ 
cal of his work. There is a feeling of quiet repcse as Mat 
and Joseph look down on the infant Jesus. There is a syn 
metrical arrangement of the two shepherds balanced o 
either side of the picture and the two animals are placed i 
the center behind the newborn child. The landscape i: 
cludes a peaceful valley dotted with young trees. In tl 
upper corner is an angel. Unfortunately the group of figure 
seems to be located out in front of the landscape rather tha 
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(ting into it, though Perugino was a master of perspective. 


c ithough the painting seems to give us a feeling of large- 
we ss. actually the canvas is a small one. It measures only 
yr 11.3x16%4 inches. 
A: ‘rugino was a contemporary of Leonardo and Michel- 
i, igelo and the teacher of Raphael. The greatness of these 
tl ree painters and their contributions to the field of art have Vativity by Pietro Vannucci Perugino 
_ ershadowed the importance of Perugino in the eyes of is reproduced through 
i iny art critics. Yet the quiet charm and delicacy of his the courtesy of 
rk have their own special appeal. The Art Institute of Chicago 
1E 
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Our eighth-graders took a macabre delight in this 
activity! In a burst of artistic mayhem, they blew, 
pushed and punched dye colors all over the place, 
smeared their surfaces with tempera and sometimes 


held the whole business under a cold water faucet. 


By SAMUEL B. FAIER 


Head, Art Department 
Bartlett Junior High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The approach to art in our school is experimental and we 
do not always use materials exactly as the advertising sug- 
gests. We try to explore new possibilities and we try to 
experiment with exciting techniques. This approach brought 
about the activity described here. 

Using different textured papers and cardboard the children 
began a testing program. They poured a few drops of three 
or four water colors on the surface of their papers. They 
used water colors made especially for brush and air-brush 
work. Then they proceeded to blow the colors over the sur- 
face. They blew one color into another, turned the paper 
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TO DYE OR 4 


NOT 








TO DYE.! 
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and blew the colors in different directions. After a few may 
. ° . . oa 

trials the children got the feel of the movement of color a¢S 
. . . oo 

lines and the blending of color masses as the lines and me 

D 

masses began to overlap. ; >& 
, ; ee , es 
At this point each student selected one of his more interest- < 
. . . . . 4 
ing trial papers and drew on it a general pencil outline to mn 


develop more specific subject matter. A watery coat of 
white tempera paint was brushed around the outer perimeter 
of the pencil lines. The tendency of the water color dyes to 
bleed through created an interesting soft-tone effect in the 
background. As more white tempera paint was added. less 


Stippling white tempera as in ‘Girl With Long Red Hair’’, 
left, tends to obliterate background colors while softly 
outlining figure. White paint drybrushed on subject and 
ground creates texture illustrated in ‘‘Green Monster’’ 
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bleeding occurred. The paint was added until the pupil 
achieved the desired softness. 

Some of the white paint was pounced on with a stipple 
brush. This created a different kind of texture, the back- 
to entirely disappear. However the 
retained a_ soft, stipple-like effect. 
The white tempera paint may also be drybrushed both into 
the background and the illustration. This created a new 
texture effect. In many instances the sweep of the brush 
implied rhythm and movement. 


eround colors tending 
outline of the figure 


Another interesting texture effect was obtained by brushing 
the white paint in and around the outline of the object. 
somewhat similar to the stipple technique. 
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In most of the illustrations India ink brush strokes we | 


used to accent the outlines of the subject. After the ink w 
dry white tempera paint was drybrushed over it, thus givi: 


it a texture that blended better with the technique. Thi: | 


and thin India ink brush strokes were used whenever mo | 


definition of forms and shapes was desirable. 


One of our more imaginative students came up with an id 
that opened up new horizons for better blending techniqu: 
He took the cardboard on which he had blown the dyes a1 
while the colors were still wet, he put them under the fau 
allowing cold water to give further mysticism to the mass 
of color. 


So you see, controlled mavhem can be exciting. 


Student held thi 
under stream of colc 
water, blending we 
dyes. This was star 
of ‘‘Hungry Fowl"’. A: 
white was added, his 
brush strokes implied 
rhythm and movement. 
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By IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Professor and Head 
Department of Arts Education 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


PICTURES FROM A MEDIEVAL BIBLE by James 
Strachen, Beacon Press, Inc., 25 Beacon St.. 
Boston 8, Mass., 1961, $3.50. 
The charm of woodcuts found in the earliest printed 
Bibles deserves rediscovery in the 20th Century. Jemes 
Strachen has selected 102 woodcuts frem the Great 
Cologne Bible (1478-1480) and compiled them. with 
commentary, into a book. The directness and char- 
acter of expression found in these woodcuts suggest 
that they are an art form which children might easily 
identify. The manner in which elements are organized 
into a story-telling composition, using only perspective 
and detail necessary to the purposes of the subject. is 
fascinating. In their art these craftsmen achieved amaz- 
ing beauty in linear treatment and inventiveness within 
the possibilities of the medium. 


= ss a 
THE MATERIALS AND TECHNIQUES OF MEDI- 
EVAL PAINTING by Daniel Thompson. Jr.. 
Dover Press, New York. N.Y.. 1960. $1.85. 
Painting of the pre-Renaissance is more easily under- 
stood when one knows the technical problems which the 
artists faced. Vasari and others recorded seme of the 
techniques of this period although their works were 
principally of the Renaissance. 
Daniel Thompson, one of the best known specialists in 
early techniques. has developed an analysis of early 
techniques that is quite interesting. Many of the ma- 
terials used have no parallel in painting materials avail- 
able to us today. The book would be more effective had 
it not implied that a painter today might use the same 
techniques and materials. This seems to ignore the 
technical progress we have made in the painting media. 


YOUR FUTURE IN) ARCHITECTURE by Richard 
Roth, Richard Rosen Press, 13 East 22nd St.. 
New York 10, N.Y., 1960, $2.95. 


Your Future in Architecture is a valuable book for the 
high school counselor or art teacher who needs ccun- 
seling material on architecture. The author, Richard 
Roth, presents the careers in architecture realistically 
and thoroughly. Lest the student assume that architects 
devote their time to making beautiful drawings of 
buildings. Mr. Roth presents a balanced picture of 
architectural Some of the thornier and 
less stimulating responsibilities are cited. Recognizing 
that many of his readers are in the “dream stage”. Roth 
also suggests the creative opportunities that are the 
architect's reward. Parents of would-be architects might 


practice. 
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well read this book in order that they might understand 
“the system of things” in this profession. 


THE CITY IN HISTORY by Lewis Mumford, Har- 
court. Brace and World. Inc... New York, N.Y.. 
1961, $11.50. 


It seems quite logical that Lewis Mumford should do 
an historical study of cities to follow his valuable The 
Culture of Cities. His newest book. The City in History. 
is a combination of many things—it is a sociological 
study. an appraisal of city planning (or the lack of it) 
in history and a treatise on the commerce and politics 
For the art student it 
contains much of interest. For one thing Mumford has 
documented (although occasionally erroneously ) several 


that gave rise to many cities. 


historical developments with paintings by masters of the 
Renaissance. Through his descriptions we can see the 
impact of architects and artists on urban development. 
Man is the central concern of The City in History. 
Mumford, writing with a richness of style, relates the 
character of cities to the people who formed them. 
While he is not overly optimistic about man’s aesthetic 
injustices to cities. he predicts. preaches and postulates 
for a more sensitive and thoughtful approach to city 
planning and development of old cities as well as these 
still a-building. 


His sharp observations are amusing-—-for example. in a 
section entitled “Forum. Vomitorium and Bath”. The 
more precocious secondary school art) student will 
find The City in History stimulating as history. art 


and sociology ‘ 


HOW TO START AND BUILD AN ART COLLEC. 
TION by Irwin Solomon, The Chilton Co.. 56th 
and Chestnut. Philadelphia 39, Pa., 1901, $5.00. 


Irwin Solomon, author of How To Start and Build an 
Art Collection, is a self-taught collector in that cultured 
city of Philadelphia. He makes no pretense of being 
another Sidney Janis or to have the impeccable taste of 
a Chester Dale. Solomon is a man who became infected 


with art and made the collection of it his hobby. The 


art resources of Philadelphia influenced him in de- 
veloping discriminating tastes. to be sure. However in 
his book he assumes that if one is willing to dig, to 
study art in all its aspects, he can develop a collector’s 
eye regardless of where he might live. According to 
Solomen it is important that the collector have an 
“aesthetic quotient”. He points out that self-evaluation 


is the threshold to art (continued on page 42) 
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UBANGI—Richard Hebert 





ayte FUUWN Gupees | laed 





During a summer art class my art teacher suggested a study of African 
art. | decided to make the bust of a native. Before deciding on the 
basic shape I made several sketches. The native was to be a Ubangi and 
| felt I could doa eood job on it. 





The materials | used in making the figure were modeling clay, plaster 
of Paris, a milk carton and some lead wheel weights. 

| molded the clay on a cardboard square into the shape of a head. Then | 
put on the main features such as the lips, ears, hair, nose and forehead. 
[ then put in more detail with some art tools. After completing the 
shaping of the features | prepared to make the mold. 

I put the figure into the bottom of the milk carton and mixed the plaster 
of Paris. I poured enough of the plaster into the carton to cover the top 
of the figure’s head. When the mold was dry I scraped out as much of 
the clay as possible, then baked the mold. Next I melted the lead weights 
and poured the melted lead into the mold. When it was dry I cracked 
off the plaster and cleaned the figure with turpentine. 


To give the bust a more effective look I brushed on India ink, let it dry 
for a few seconds and then wiped off some of the ink. Later I cut a 
block of wood a little bigger than the base of the figure. painted it black 


and glued it to the bottom of the figure. 


Age 12, Grade 7 
Arrowview Junior High School 
San Bernardino, California 
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As art educators we must use the materials we have at hand to encourage and develop creativity in our 


students. Any local material—anything right from the earth—adds still another dimension to their learning. 


By JOSEPH W. STROTHER The desire to shape and create with one’s hands is an 


Art Supervisor intrinsic need of man. This has been true all throu: 
Marietta, Georgia, City Schools 
Photographs by William Howard 


history and in our rocket-blasting, tube-watching er 


it remains constant if not accelerated. 


As art educators we ought to use the materials 


- 


Students work the unfinished stone with simple wood rasps, 
finish with sandpaper or steel wool, then rub in linseed h oO 
oil. Some prefer rough texture left by the rasp or file. ness in our students. This must be done regardl:ss 
of the seeming indifference in many quarters. ‘I ie 


have at hand to encourage and develop this creati 


teacher must meet classes, explore new materials, « 
velop techniques and plan a meaningful art progra 


In a search for new sculpturing materials that wot 
challenge my high school students creative abiliti 


’ 


| decided to use a local stone called soapstone, 


filing and ranges in color from onyx black to ja 
«reen when polished. 


One of my students and I visited a local tale n 
where soapstone is ground into talcum and face po 
der. | explained my sculpturing plan to the n 
operator and he graciously presented us with a sm: 
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tale. Soapstone lends itself beautifully to carving or 















































| our 


ling. 


in 


Soapstone ranges in color from onyx black (color of 
two pieces at top of facing page) to jade green of 
African, above. Girls at right have started work 
on rough soapstone; boy is rubbing in linseed oil. 


truck-load of the material. The student, I fear, could 
sent little hope for the pile of dirty gray rocks. 

In class we discussed the stone, its texture and the 
tools we would need to work with. The pupils de- 
ided they would each bring a heavy file or wood 


isp from home. During the past year we had dis- 
issed shape and form at length, so we were ready 
to begin our carving immediately. 
len minutes after we started shaping and filing the 
stone I realized the room would soon look like a 
lour mill. We quickly solved this problem by 
-preading large sheets of paper over each work area. 
lowever, when the dismissal bell rang you could 
wk each student to his next classroom by his clear 
hite footprints. The janitors gave me the evil eye, 
en brought burlap sacks for us to wipe our feet on 
fore leaving the art room. Now with all the major 
oblems solved we really set to work in earnest. 
didn’t take long for the rough shaping to reveal 
e stone’s handsome color under the dirt and loose 
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powder. Some students chose to work solely with 
form while others felt the need to work on a spe- 
cifie object. 

Once finished with the carving and filing the ma- 
jority of the students polished their finished pieces 
with sandpaper or steel wool, although some pre- 
ferred the rough texture left by the rasp or file. 
Finally each piece of stone was rubbed with linseed 
oil to give it a protective finish (the smooth surface 
scratches easily) and a richer polished appearance. 
Regardless of the obstacles, indifferences and disap- 
pointments an instructor must meet and solve, they 
seem to vanish when students complete an activity 


such as this one. They revel in their own creative 


abilities, look at you and exclaim, “I had no idea | 
could create anything like that!” . 
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® Critics of American education must have been 
shocked to read that many of the “frills” they have 
so bitterly attacked will be incorporated into the 
Russian schools. 


Last October the 22nd Soviet Congress made it a matter 
of national policy that “all schools shall have gym- 
nasiums, sports grounds and facilities for the creative 
endeavor of children in music, painting, sculpture, ete.” 
Other goals adopted for Soviet education were universal 
secondary education, adequate school housing (to elim- 
inate double sessions), fully-equipped scientific lab- 
oratories in all schools and widespread use of audio- 
visual aids and educational television. 


® For years industry has used the slogan—“Don't waste 
a $100-a-week worker’s time on a $50-a-week job”. 
The idea is not new to education but suddenly it’s 
being understood and put to good use in many parts 
of the country. School administrators everywhere are 
finding, to their satisfaction, that full- or part-time 
clerks hired at $1.50 to $2 an hour can sharply reduce 
the amount of time teachers spend on non-teaching 
tasks. 

Such clerks have been employed as general school aids, 
members of teaching teams and as lunchroom, play- 
ground and study hall supervisors. For exemple, read- 
ers have been hired by the English Department at 
Columbus (Georgia) High School in order to permit 
more written assignments in large classes. For infor- 
mation about this successful experiment write to Dr. 
John Deason, Principal at Columbus. 


® The typical school system is low in energy and 
“pretty randomly organized”, says Professor James 
D. Finn, University of Southern California. 
But——-introduce technology to that school system on a 
large scale. Introduce, for example, closed circuit TV. 
overhead projectors, let the teachers use this new equip- 
ment properly—and watch the atmosphere change. 
“Almost overnight.” says Professor Finn, your school 
system will achieve “a much higher degree of organ- 
ization——automatically——-with the introduction of en- 
ergy. All lethargy will disappear. 

The professor's remarks could apply to almost any 
major change, technological or not. The point is that 
people will respond, often magnificently, to the pres- 
sure of progress. 


# All of us have heard of the cost-of-living index. 
Much less attention has been paid to the cost of read- 
ing index and it is the more meteoric of the two. 


For example $10 worth of groceries in 1947-49 sold 
for $12.57 in 1960. But in the same period the cost 


By ALEX L. PICKENS 


Associate Professor of Art Education 
University of Georgia, Athens 


of $10 worth of books (other than textbooks) rose 
to $14.60 which explains why you seem to be spending 
more but getting less in the way of new school library 
materials, 

The following table of price indexes, published by the 
U.S. Office of Education. shows how costs have risen 
percentagewise : 


Item 1947-49 1956 1960 
Books 100.00 128.4 146.0 
Periodicals 100.00 127.3 148.5 
Wholesale Prices (all commodities) 100.00 114.3 120.0 
Consumer Prices (all commodities) 100.00 116.2 125.7 


Price increases were greatest for books on science (up 
85 percent), art (up 78 percent), technology (up 82 
percent): for periodicals devoted to sciences (up 57 
percent to 7} percent) and education (up 58 percent). 


® Many a school child has been taught to appreciate 
poetry from the anthologies compiled by Louis Unter- 
meyer. Now Mr. Untermeyer will have the oppor- 
tunity to become poetry teacher for the nation. 

In late August the Library of Congress appointed the 
veteran poet-anthologist as its consultant in English 
poetry collections and acquisitions. He will supervise 
a series of poetry recordings to be available on loan 
to schools and colleges. 


® Parents are being urged by HEW Secretary Abra- 
ham A. Ribicoff to get tough with children who sit 
in front of the TV set like vegetables absorbing screen 
violence. Testifying before a Senate Juvenile Delin- 
quency subcommittee, Ribicoff said: “A child watches 
what he is permitted to watch and listens to what he 
is permitted to listen to. Parents must learn to get 
tough with themselves and their children as well as the 
TV industry.” 

He added that while research had not definitely estab- 
lished a relationship between TV violence and a young- 
ster’s reactions, nevertheless “if the youngster is per- 
mitted to sit like a vegetable pursuing moronic murders 
and ceaseless crimes. he suffers and his parents do too 
in the end.” 


Subcommittee chairman Senator Thomes J. Dodd 
(D-Conn.) pointed out that Stanford University’s Dr. 
Albert Bandura had prepared a report showing that 
children who watched TV violence were twice as agres- 
sive as those who didn’t. His comment: “It is time to 
stop this nonsense.” 


# A new pricing schedule for public land could mean 
a significant reduction of school construction costs in 
18 states. The policy, announced by Interior Secretary 
Stewart Udall, permits state and local governments 


and non-profit private (continued on page 40) 
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at can compare for brilliance 
h crisp glass shards? They are 
ir own excuse for being in gay 


saic-type mobile decorations. 


By EDITH BROCKWAY 


| 


tl 


wking down the material needed for 
project became the after-school ob- 


jective of Miss Irma Gloria Johnson of 


nnis School in Decatur, Illinois, for 
eral weeks. With some difficulty she 


is able to trace the location of the 


ly man in town who made stained 
iss windows. From him she was able 
vet scraps of colored glass and panes 


m broken windows in churches and 


her buildings. He also was willing. 


a small fee. to cut cireles six inches 
diameter. Next Miss Johnscn poked 
» automobile junk yards looking for 


type of glass (used in the rear win- 


ws of some makes of cars) which 
imbles into small pieces when it is 
ked. It is also quite thick. Her final 
vage was leftover wiring used by tele- 
me repair men. This fine wire when 
pped of its insulation hecomes shiny 
! workable. 


th all the materials collected and dis- 
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Pupil selects assorted colored glass for mosaics from selection on display. 


Small ice-cubed shapes are from auto's rear window glass, called Herculite. 





A razor blade is used to peel away outer coating of telephone wire, leaving 


fine copper thread. A copper wire is wound around four edges of the circle 
forming square on both sides with enough wire at top to make loop for hanging. 
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Glass is broken into smaller pieces Onto surface of circle is placed mosaic design made of small pieces of broken 





Finished glass medallions dazzle the eye when displayed on table or hung in 
window to catch sun. Several medallions hung together make glorious mobile. 
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with hammer on board between pages. glass and auto glass. Each piece is glued with strong adhesive, left to dry. 


tributed to the three fifth grade classes 
in the school, the work began. Miss 
Johnson’s objective was to have the chil- 
dren create hanging glass mosaics, us- 
ing the circles of glass as the bases and 
the bits of broken colored glass and the 
car window glass for making the de. 
sign, all this to be suspended on the 
copper wire. 

First the edges of the circles of glass 
were smoothed with fine sandpaper un- 
til they were easy to handle without any 
danger of cuts. The surface of the 
glass was washed and all hardened mat- 
ter removed. Then the telephone wire 
was scraped with a sharp knife or razor 
blade to remove the protective plas‘ic 
coating. Lengths of the bright shiay 
wire were measured and cut so that 
each was long enough to go around thie 
glass circle in a four-sided shape 
the back and front with a loop at the 
top for hanging. After the wire was 
secured, designs were laid on the circ es 
from the collection of colored glass a id 


the automobile window glass. When tie @ 


student was satisfied with the resul's. 
the glass was glued into place with a 
strong adhesive and left to dry. La et 
they were displayed on tables and hu 1g 
in windows to catch the sun. So at 
were arranged together as mobiles. 

The three fifth graders took turns vis't- 
ing each other and admiring thir 
handiwork. . 
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TILES 


FOR DECORATING 


Superb English Tiles, bisque 
or glazed 6x6” 
eramics is Easy and Instructive with 
ALSO AVAILABLE 
LE TRIVETS 
LE BACKS AND HANGERS 
OODEN FRAMES 
ite for FREE descriptive 
Price List No. AA 
\ANO CERAMICS, INC. 
4G ISLAND CITY 5, N. Y. 
(Write in No. 13 on Inquiry Card) 





I RINGSPINcLeCTRIC|  BECIVNER’s 
MODEL E4...$49.50 a @) 8 9 


savy Kinalloy 7-inch table 

id cast aluminum cose WH E & L 
volt variable speed oncom foot pedal 
e yeor service guvora 

WITH 6-INCH BAT & pry RESTS, $52.00 

ut deoler of distributor....or write 


ILMOUR CAMPBELL 
DETROIT 13, MICH 






5 
J >’ 
>] 


(Write in No. 7 on Inquiry Card) 





EASY WAY 
TO TEACH... 


—— 
STAINED GLASS 
no cutting, firing or soldering 


Good for all age levels ! 19 trans- 
parent, brush-on colors (for 
glass, acetate, foil, metal, etc.) 
combined with pliable lead au- 
thentically simulate leaded 
stained glass. Available in bulk 
or demonstration kits. 


TEACHERS’ TEST KIT 
Stains, lead, glass, |#720 


acetate, book only .. 

See our ad on page 4] for 
=f vi S$ FREE LITERATURE 
IMMERMAN AND SONS 

Dept. SG-182¢ 1924 Euclid Ave. * Cleveland 15, 0. 
































(Write in No. 19 on Inquiry Card) 


MILLIONS SOLD EVERY YEAR! 


s 3) + WILHOLD GLUES, INC 


+ Chicago 12 


(Write in No. 17 on Inquiry Card) 
WHO LES Es ALE 


FREE CATALOG 


FINEST ART MATERIALS 





40%-53% OFF #25 


Pastels — Paper — Brushes — Oil Paints 
Canvas Books 


Write for free samples and catalog. 
TRECHT LINENS 1% West 57, Street 


New York 19 Dept. 8 
anufacturers & Distributors 
(Write in No. 16 on Inquiry Card) 
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| 


RECESS 





a “What 


leave?” 


the 
quipped Lauritz Melchior one 
never-to-be-forgotten evening when the 


time does next 


automatic swan departure during a per- 


formance of Lohengrin left him high 
and dry. 
of the 


history and 
“flight” in it- 


operatic annuals as one 


memorable flights in stage 
the masterful ad lib was a 
self! Another operatic flight has found 
the the An- 
nual Grand Opera Tour of Europe. For 


limelight in recent years: 


an unbelievably low price you get near- 


ly 10,000 miles of air travel, first-class 


swan | 


The event has gone down in | 


most | 


hotels, meals. a good seat at two differ- | 


ent operatic performances in each city: 


Rome. Milan 


Paris and Lon- 


New York first. 


(La Seala. of course! ) 


Vienna. 


don. Paris is the exciting bonus in- 
cluded this year for the first time. This 


can be worked into many spring vaca- 


tions since there are two departure times | 


this year. For full information write | 
No. Hd on your Inquiry Card. 
8 Its not too late—or is it?—-for win- 


ter sports enthusiasts to think about 
New Mexico for skiing during Christ- 
mas vacation. A brand-new look at New 
Mexico’s ski resorts is contained in a 
full-color booklet titled “Ski New Mexi- 


co 


that you can have free by writing 
No. 415 on your Inquiry Card. It also 
contains a map of the winter sports 


the 
and descriptions. 


areas in state as well as photos 


® How about planning a cruise around 
Jamaica aboard a 
ship? 
about! 


full-rigged sailing 
Now that’s something to think 


The vessel is the 96-foot schoon- 


er Carefree which has inaugurated 
thrice-monthly eight-day Jamaica sail- 
ings. The route offers a balance be- 


tween blue water sailing and leisurely 


exploration of some of the ¢ 
most beautiful land-lex 


‘aribbean’s 
‘ked harbors as 
well as opportunities for shore excur- 
sions through lushly tropical country- 
side. The shipboard life is informal. 
with some guests preferring to “sign 
on” as crew to help professional sailors 
tend and stand 
The cruises originate 


sheet wheel watches, 
guests meet their shipmates at a pre- 
sailing cocktail party, 
two-hour flight to Kingston where 
Carefree awaits. Once you're in Miami. 
the cost will be around $300. 
information, write No. 
quiry Card, ® 


For more 


in Miami where 


then make the 
the 


117 on your In- | 





DRY TRANSFER LETTERING 





Instant Lettering brings you the finest, 
most meticulous lettering in the world 
instantly—by instantaneous dry transfer 
from type sheet to any smooth surface. 
Just press and it's there. 

No trace of adhesive to sully artwork. 
Needs no equipment. Perfect on wood, 
paper, card, glass, metal, film .. . in 
fact any smooth surface. The right 
answer to the need for highest quality 
lettering for display panels, roughs, signs, 
labels, graphs, charts, TV cells. 


10" x 15" SHEET ONLY $1.50 
D, oo” 
ya) co 


Re, It works: 
rub on letter with pencil . . . lift away sheet 


Send for sample and complete type chart 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., 





Inc. 


2 W. 46th St., New York 36,.N. Y. 


(Write in No. 6 on Inquiry Card) 





UNIVERSITY OF OSLO 
INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


offers special courses in Norwegian 
Art and Applied Arts and Crafts, in- 
cluding excursions. 

(Registration limited) 


June 30—August 10, 1962. 
Write: Admissions Office, 


Oslo International Summer School, 
Northfield, Minnesota 











(Write in No. 15 on Inquiry Card) 





A VALUABLE ASSISTANT . . . 


Keep a copy of Ham 
mett’s #610 illustrated 
Catalog handy as an 
aid in teaching Arts & 
Crafts. It lists, de- 
scribes and prices all 
the supplies and tools 
needed to make attrac- 
tive and useful articles 
in metal, wood, leather, 
reed, pottery, etc. In- 
cludes bookbinding, 
block printing, basket- 
ry, toymaking, looms, 
weaving and Books of 
Instruction. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
266 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 









FREE CATALOG AT YOUR REQUEST 


(Write in No. 10 on Inquiry Card) 
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Professionally .. . 


(continued from page 36) 


organizations to buy public lands for 
$2.50 


a limit of 610 acres within any 


school construction at 
with 


an acre 


year. Formerly those seeking school 
sites were required to pay up to 50 
percent of normal market price. 

The principal beneficiaries of the new 
schedule will be 12 western states which 
embrace large public lands. Some mid- 
west and southern states with smalle1 
holdings will also benefit. Udall said 
that those 
must agree to open the facilities to all 
Americans without discrimination. 


seeking educational sites 


® Teachers in Louisizna who are NEA 
members may be forced to drop their 
In 1956 the state legis- 
lature passed a law which prohibits 


membership. 


Louisiana teachers from belonging to 
groups advocating desegregation. At 
the NEA convention delegates adopted 
a resolution pledging continued sup- 
port of the U.S. Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion on desegregation. 


AMACO 





LIQUID and POWDERED 


GLAZES 


® The Western Arts Association will 
meet at the Netherlands Hotel in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, April 15-19. The con- 
ference theme, “Art Education in Tran- 
sition,” is built on the belief that art 
education is facing a new climate in the 
years ahead. It is imperative that art 
educators investigate and evaluate past 
accomplishments in order to formulate 
a point of view for the future art edu- 
cation of America. This is necessary to 
communicate the values in art educa- 
tion to society and to improve the field. 


Dr. Edward L. Mattil, Professor of 
Art Education at Pennsylvania State 
University, will summarize the major 
directions for art education in the years 
ahead and eminent art educators will 
focus attention on audio-visual devel. 
opments, research in art educaticn and 
professional events. Other conference 
speakers will include Dr. Harold H. 
Anderson, Research Prefessor of Psy- 
chology, Michigan State University, and 
Dr. Ross L. Mooney, Professor and 
Research Associate, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


Join your Western Arts Association by 





Textured matt and gloss Amac: 


give your pottery distinction! 
olare, 


tested 


Allic 


other types are expertly forn 


da-telola-toMlaMilel ilo m: 


»r dry powder 


series fire at Cones 4, 010 
Color Chart of glazes an 
Yolasmme lol olele|-Miaelicllele 


ing Supplies and Equipment 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 
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(Write in No. 4 on Inquiry Card) 


The convention featured demonstratio\s § 
i; 
f 


INDIANAPOLIS 24, 





sending dues to NAFA Executive Secr2. 
tary, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washingtcn 
6, D.C. Fees include both WAA ard 
NAEA membership. : 
® Ralph G. Beelke, Executive Secre. § 
tary of the National Art Education As. 
sociation, was the guest speaker at te 
22nd annual of the New 
Jersey Art Education Association. Af 
member of the 1960 United States Sta:e f 
Department education mission to Rvs 
sia, Dr. Beelke gave a first-hand repcert j 
of Soviet education as he saw it. i 
& 


convention 


His 
address was the highlight of the co. § 
vention held in Atlantic City Novemb:-r f 
9-11. t 


and workshops in ceramics, enamelin :, 
mesaics, weaving and other creative 
stitchery arts. Several Convention Hill 
rooms were turned into galleries to e<- 
hibit work done by New Jersey children 
and paintings by New Jersey art teac .- 
ers. The NJAEA also provided coun. 
seling services for art teachers, class- 
room teachers and administrators who 
wished to discuss art education pro). 
lems. a 


INDIANA 
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ildre n ( E R A M H Cc READY TO USE 
hiitile, NO PREPARATION NECESSARY 
i Use your full time teaching. 
cou l- Approved for schools, hospitals, hobbyists 
class- Write for free “How To Use” literature. 
s who MAYCO COLORS 
pro}. 10.45 Chandler Blvd. North Hollywood, Calif. 
a 
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(Write in No. 12 on Inquiry Card) 





MILLIONS SOLD EVERY YEAR! 














Los Angeles 31 + WILHOLD GLUES, INC. + Chicago 12 
: (eves.@ an 10. 16 Oa inquiry Card) 
| CREATIVE CRAFTS and 
3 


COPPER ENAMELING 
92 JAM-PACKED PAGES... 


Included are dozens of pages of 
stimulating information and sug- 
gestions for creative projects using 
Tumbled Semi-Precious Gems * 
Leather * Mosaics * Glass Etch « 
Reed « Raffia + Raf-Cord * Cork * 
Metal Tooling & Etching * Gem 
Craft » AND THE NEWEST CRAFT: 
U-STAIN GLASS (see our ad on 
page 39) If you are not on our mailing list, 
send for your free catalog today! 












IMMERMAN & SONS 
Dept. CH-183 - 1924 Euclid Ave. » Cleveland 15, Ohio 
2S SRA R C+ 1A LRP NE 
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(Write in No. 20 on Inquiry Card) 
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Shop Talk 


(continued from page 4) 


is available free. It 


to teachers absolutely 
No. 202 on your Inquiry Card. 


You will hail the 
Pariscraft, a dramatic medium, intro- 
duced by a leading manufacturer of surgical 
When Pariscraft can be 
molded, draped or modeled to any shape. It 
dries in minutes and can be painted immed- 
iately with oil paint, any of the water-base 
paints or bronze varnish. When dry it can 
be filed, drilled or sanded and it won’t chip. 
Lightweight, strong and extremely workable, 
Pariscraft requires no mixing, 


new 
new 


lressings. wet, 


measuring or 
weighing and a minimum of clean-up time. 


us: a few uses of this new medium are: 
forming puppets over inflated balloons or 
jars, as enrichment for abstract paintings, 
iuee-dimensional mosaics, and for relief 
maps in geography classes, and props for 


school plays. Circle No. 243 on your Inquiry 
Card for further details. 


There’s something for teacher too . . . in 
“Mugmates”. “Mugmates” are finding their 
way into school lunchrooms where coffee can 
be enjoyed from individualized coffee 
styled in Prang Dek-All colors. 


mugs, 


“Mugmates” 





provide a natural challenge and conversation 
piece for art and craft classes to combine 
drawing and design on dimensional materials. 
For more details write No. 244 on your In- 
quiry Card. 


A time-saving device for setting up a tripod 
projection screen is provided by the 
opening” incorpor- 
ated in the 
Master” model of a 
midwestern manu- 
facturer. It works 
with fingertip pres- 
sure 


“magic 


“Glow- 


on a_ single 
lever make the 
screen into ac- 
tion and literally 
open itself: tripod 


to 


og 
£0 








legs spring open, ex- 
tension rod _ raises 
and screen case 
| swings to horizontal position. The screen 
| can be erected during a meeting or class 
| with so little effort that the setting up of 
| audio-visual equipment can be done without 

interrupting the flow of the program. Find 

out how to equip your school with this up- 

to-date tripod screen by writing No. 245 on 
| your Inquiry Card. 





will be sent to you immediately if you write | 


art material called | 





Does a 
Hundred-and-One 
Fastening 
Jobs 
in Classroom 
and Office! 








KLEEN-STIK 
2-SIDED 
Pressure - Sensitive 
ADHESIVE 
in TAPE form 











No More Need for Messy Paste, 


glue, liquid cement, or “overlay” tapes! 
New 2-Sided moistureless KLEEN- 
STIK creates a strong, invisible bond 
between surfaces. Simply press into 
place on signs, charts, exhibits, etc. 

. then peel backing strip for 
immediate adhesion, or leave in place 
for later use. For fastest, neatest 
fastening, order 2-Sided KLEEN-STIK 
in handy Dispenser Pack — use 
coupon below. 


IDEAL FOR: 


* Mounting °¢ Attaching *¢ Joining 


* Mending * Wrapping ®* Splicing 
KING-SIZE 108-ft. Rolls in Handy Dispenser 
Width Single Roll Price Twelve Pack 
Ya" $1.79 $1.61 
Ya" 2.35 2.11 
2.85 2.57 


ur: \ | ee ote] S] fe], Mage) e7-% 4 


KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept. C, 7300 W. Wilson Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 


ROSH: 


Rolls. ” wide. Total $. 

(0 Payment enclosed [] Bill to school 
School 
Address. 


City. 











Zone. State 














Signed. 





(Write in No. 1f on Inquiry Card) 
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AUIS crate catatog 


NEW 
CATALOG 
NOW Over 100 pages of craft tools, such as pliers, hammers, tweezers, 
soldering and casting equipment, etc. Also gold and silver sheet, wire 
READY and tubing. Jewelers findings including chain, settings, cuff links, ear- 
rings, etc. Ten pages of instructions on how to make jewelry, hints on 
—__..! soldering, useful tables and charts. 


DEPOSIT $1, poemage — 
order of $5 or more : Sout Mest 
posit — schools, , hing > Loony og & REFINING CO., INC. 


1708 JACKSON ST. P.O. BOX DALLAS 21, TEX. 






NO. 461C NOW AVAILABLE 








(Write in No. 14 on Inquiry Card) 


Flo-master felt tip pens are 5 times 
more versatile than any marker... 


The secret? Five differently shaped, instantly interchangeable 
tips. You can draw extra-broad, web-fine or any line width 
between. You can produce effects that resemble India ink pen, 
drawing pencil, charcoal, and even an artist’s brush. Because F lo- 
master releases ink through valve-action —you control the flow. 
Oi eter cectenteel-Meom ale actelmmaucteljer-tuclelmme)(catel-le) (chee) (e)u-mpa bale mbbelit.ce 
markers, Flo-master is built to last forever—it’s refillable. Try it 
Esterbrook’s Advanced Flo-master—only $3.00. 


ow) K 


CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 


(Write in No. 9 on Inquiry Card) 
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There is no limit to the great variety of 
uses your pupils will find for the decorat ve 
foil now available in a wide selection of 
colors, patterns and sizes. The colorful alu n- 
inum mesh is especially popular at Chr st- 
mastime for tree ornaments, table displ. ys 
and decorations, gift wrappings, and deco-a- 
tive novelties. Write No. 246 on your Inqu ry 
Card for further details. cf 





Books of Interest 
(continued from page 31) 


understanding and collecting. Beyo id 
the brief orientation to art understa: d- 
ing -the book focuses mainly on tie 
functional aspects of collecting such 1s 
when and where to buy, how to bry. 
how to screen out items that are inccn- 
sistent with the purposes or character 


of the collection and what to do abx 


framing. Most professional art educa- 


| tors are familiar with the ground ccvy- 
| ered by Mr. Solomon, but they will fiid 


his book a handy one to place in tne 
hands of students and local townspeoy le 
who might be nudged into starting an 
art collection of quality. ‘ 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 8, 1933, JULY 2, 1946 AND 
JUNE 11, 1960 (74 STAT. 208) SHOWING 
THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND 
CIRCULATION OF ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
published monthly except July and August at 
Skokie, Ilinois for October 1, 1961. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 


editor, managing editor, and business managers 


are: Publisher, Jones Publishing Co., 8150 N. 


| Central Park Ave., Skokie, Ill; Editor, F. Louis 


Hoover, 8150 N. Central Park Ave., Skokie, IIL; 
Managing editor, Betty Lou Munson, 8150 N. Cen- 
tral Park Ave., Skokie, Il.; Business manager, G. 
E. von Rosen, 8150 N. Central Park Ave., Skokie, 
Il 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by 
a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a 
partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name 
and address, as well as that of each individual 
member, must be given.) Jones Publishing ¢ 


8150 N. Central Park Ave., Skokie, Hb; Stok 
holder: G. E. von Rosen, 8150 N. Central Pork 
Ave., Skokie, Hl. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, ul 


other security holders owning or holding | | 1 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortga; ’s 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases wh ‘re 
the stockholder or security holder appears uy 
the books of the company as trustee or in " 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the per on 
or corporation for whom sych trustee is acti ig 
also the statements in the two paragraphs sh ow 
the afhant’s full knowledge and belief as to |x 
circumstances and conditions under which st« 
holders and security holders who do not app a 
upon the books of the company as trustees, h Id 
stock and securities in a capacity other than t at 
of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of cach is « 
of this publication sold or distributed, throu sh 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers dur 
the 12 months preceding the date shown ab 
was: (Lhis information is required by the act 
June 11, 1960 to be included in all staterm 
regardless of frequency of issue.) 22,436 

(signed) 
G. E. von Rosen 
Business manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 

day of September, 1961. 


2h 


(SEAL) 
B. L.. Munson 
(My commission expires Mar. 10, 1962.) 
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Tt 
ot Tru-model. 


ach is 
‘ive a youngster a block of clay. Let her pinch it, pull it, | 
ound it. Coax her a little, guide her a little. First thing you C & A Y 


now, a rabbit takes shape! That’s creativity in action. 
o help youngsters be creative, give them the best materials 


tater 
. 


, creation: Tru-model Clay and other fine art materials 


‘om Milton Bradley. It pays. 
MB READY FOR USE ALWAYS PLIABLE CLEAN NON TOXIC 


M l LT O N B RAD LEY senoct"| SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 





E] THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 


(Write in No. 3 on Inquiry Card) 








